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ical, and the system generally is unsupported by positive research. In this sense, 
we can scarcely see that Professor Howison's metaphysical predications concerning 
the nature of the moral order, the city of God, the interrelations of God and the 
individual minds, the process of evolution, the nature of creation, etc., are less 
"assumptions" than Berkeley's flat and unqualified postulation of a Divine Mind 
supporting and containing individual spirits. True, there is much more ado about 
the process by which the assumptions are reached ; the reader is "led " to the as- 
sumptions through what Professor Howison terms " a logical continuum," and by 
means of a "transcendental principle." But analysis will show that ultimately 
Berkeley's position is just as well grounded, is just as rich in implications as Pro- 
fessor Howison's, not to speak of its being far simpler. 

Much is to be said of Professor Howison's treatment, however, for the insight 
which it gives into the methods and the state of modern metaphysical speculation, 
and for his brief historical exposition of the views of Hartmann, Lange, and Dtih- 
ring, the latter of whom is not as well known to American readers as he should be. 
The work may indeed be studied with profit by all students of metaphysics. jj.. 

The Problem of Conduct. A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics. By Alfred 
Edward Taylor, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy at the Owens 
College, Manchester ; Late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Co. 1901. Pages, vi, 
501. Price, $3.25. 
Mr. Taylor has given us in this volume a searching and comprehensive exami- 
nation of the ethical problem, and has shown in his resumes and discussions gen- 
erally a thorough mastery of the world's literature as well as its philosophy. The 
book is substantially the same as that which obtained the Green Moral Philosophy 
Prize in the University of Oxford for the year 1899, although it is far from agree- 
ing in every point with the doctrines of the eminent English thinker in whose 
memory the prize in question was founded. We shall endeavor to indicate Mr. 
Taylor's position with respect to the main question of philosophy, the question of 
method, which here chiefly concerns us. by a few quotations ; we shall see that his 
work has many sound elements to recommend it. 

"All knowledge," he says, "according to our view, is empirical in the sense 
of being concerned in the last resort with the description of matters of fact or ex- 
perience. But not all the branches of study treat the experienced facts which it 
is their business to ascertain and describe in one and the same way. The attitude 
of each of the ordinary departmental sciences to the great body of experienced 
facts which make up the life of the world may be said to be characterised at once 
by more or less strict limitation of range of vision, and by the endeavor, within a 
limited range, to take account of all important or typical facts. Comparative nar- 
rowness of range and accompanying fulness of detail within that range, these are 
the distinctive marks of the sciences which are called sometimes natural, some- 
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times positive, sometimes empirical, in each case with a certain conscious opposi- 
tion to more philosophical or metaphysical or speculative forms of study. . . . For 
practical purposes this one-sidedness does not matter, so long as a science is suc- 
cessful in establishing links of connexion and detecting uniformities within that 
special aspect of experience to which it avowedly confines its attention ; it is only 
when, as philosophers, we try to form some general conception of the nature of 
experienced reality as a whole, that it becomes important to insist on this peculiar- 
ity of scientific procedure, and to beware of being led, by overlooking it, into tak- 
ing as the fundamental character of all reality what may be true only of some one 
aspect or part within the whole. . . . Instead of taking a part of the facts of life and 
trying to get as much detailed insight into them as possible, we may conceivably 
sit down to study experience and experienced facts broadly as a whole, and to ask, 
without attending to special matters of detail, whether we can detect any general 
characteristics which belong, not to this or that class of facts, or to this or that as- 
pect of experience, but to the facts of life or the contents of experience viewed as a 
whole. If any such most fundamental characteristics of the world of experience 
are to be discovered, we clearly have in them the materials for such a science as 
was called by Aristotle Theology or First Philosophy, and by his editors metaphys- 
ics, — a science, that is, which aims at enunciating results which shall be true of 
things not merely in so far as they have extension, or outline, or movement, or 
any other special quality by which some one subsidiary class of experienced facts 
is differentiated from others, but universally and without restriction of all experi- 
enced contents whatever." 

Now, Mr. Taylor contends, as many have contended before him, and will con- 
tend after him, "unto the last syllable of recorded time," that such a science is 
not only conceivable but actually possible. For " with all their infinite diversity, 
the facts of life present at least one common characteristic. Whatever else they 
may be, the facts upon which all our sciences are founded are all what the German 
language can describe by the convenient word Erlebnisse, things through which 
we have lived, bits of the experience of individual centres of thought and feeling. 
And since the ultimate aim of all the sciences is, as we have seen, to give such an 
account of the facts of experience as shall be consistent with appearances and with 
itself, we may fairly say that all scientific progress consists in the more and more 
adequate rendering of experience, or in the freeing of our descriptions of experience 
from the ' symbolic ' elements which, as we have seen, enter so largely into our 
scientific hypotheses. 

"We are thus led," the author continues, "by reflexion on the nature of sci- 
entific progress to the conception of the scientific ideal as a perfect or completed 
or pure experience, an experience which embraces not some merely, but all the 
events and processes which are the contents of the experience of ourselves and all 
other centres of thought and feeling, and beholds them as a single coherent and 
harmonious system, without any of the gaps, confusions, and contradictions insep- 
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arable from imperfect and symbolic knowledge. Such an all-embracing and finally 
consistent experience would in every case see things as they really are. Theory 
for it would be one with direct experience, and thus for it the ideals at which we 
are consciously or unconsciously aiming in all our thinking would be translated 
into actual facts. Whether such a complete or pure experience, with the whole of 
reality for its object, actually exists is a question which need not and must not be 
raised at this stage of our argument, but even if we suppose it to be nothing more 
than a mere 'regulative ideal 1 which actual knowledge is always approaching but 
never reaches, it is easy to see its enormous value. For it clearly affords us a 
standard or criterion by which to measure the degree of truth contained in the 
various conceptions of the general character of the world of reality," 

The science embodying this ideal, now, is metaphysics, and it is " the business 
of metaphysics to test the various theories and propositions which pass for true in 
our everyday thinking or in our sciences by comparison with the ideal standard of 
a ' pure ' or perfect experience, and to decide how far all or any of them satisfy the 
two requirements of agreement with the formal conditions of experience in general 
and with the material conditions of the particular experiences which they claim to 
represent." 

Such, then, is the scope and function of metaphysics. And having reached a 
theory on this point, the next question to be asked is, What are the relations of 
metaphysics to the special science under consideration, viz,, ethics ? 

Here Mr. Taylor is opposed to the metaphysicians. He would not start from 
a purely "formal" conception of good or of "duty, deducible from the mere gene- 
ral analysis of the notion of rational or self-determining activity, and from this 
concept deduce in turn laws of conduct applicable without restriction to all rational 
or self-determining agents as such, irrespective of the special peculiarities of their 
physical environment and animal nature." In other words, he would not base 
ethics on metaphysics as Kant and his followers do. ' ' Any really fruitful inquiry 
after an ethical ideal or ethical principles," he says, " must be based not merely 
on an analysis of the formal characteristics of moral action, but upon an examina- 
tion of the actual circumstances of the material and social environment of the 
human race, or, in other words, that ethics must study man not merely as an intel- 
ligence, but as an animal dwelling on the surface of a particular planet under cer- 
tain definite physical surroundings, and inheriting certain peculiar instincts, and 
as a member of a species having certain special ways of obtaining nourishment and 
of reproducing his kind. All attempts to create a universal system of ethical prin- 
ciples, applicable not only to mankind but to all intelligent and self-determining 
agents, must be mere waste of time." 

In other words, ethics is from Mr. Taylor's point of view, ' ' an empirical or 
natural study as much as physiology or psychology. But it does not follow from 
this that metaphysical philosophy and ethics have nothing to do with each other, 
or that there is no such thing as a 'Metaphysics of Ethics.' . . . Our complaint 
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against the metaphysical moralists is simply this, that they invert the real order of 
dependence between the two branches of inquiry, and make the ' Metaphysics of 
Ethics' the beginning, instead of the end, of an examination of morals." 

In this practical manner and in seven chapters bearing the titles, ' ' Metaphys- 
ical Ethic," "The Roots of Ethics," "The Types of Virtue," "Moral Ideals and 
Progress," "Pleasure, Duty, and the Good," "The Goal of Ethics," "Beyond 
Good and Bad," Mr. Taylor has considered the ethical problem under its most 
manifold aspects ; and both his processes of reasoning and the results he has reached 
will be found deserving of careful attention. fi. 

Christianity and Mythology. By John M. Robertson. London : Watts & Co., 
17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. 1900. Pages, xviii, 484. Price, 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Robertson has given us in this work a comprehensive study of the origins 
of Christianity considered from a mythological point of view. A myth, according 
to him, is ' ' simply a false hypothesis (whether framed in bad faith or in good 
faith) which once found easy credence ; and when inadequate or illusory hypoth- 
eses find acceptance in our own time, we see exemplified at once the play of the 
myth-making faculty and that of the normal credulity on which it lives. 

' 'Any ' explanation ' which is but an a friori formula to account for an un- 
comprehended and unanalysed process of phenomena is a ' true myth ' in so far as 
it finds utterance and acceptance. Some myths are less fortuitous, more purposive, 
than others ; and a question might be raised as to whether there is not here a true 
psychological distinction. My answer is that we can never demonstrate the entire 
absence of purpose : it is always a question of degree ; and it makes little scientific 
difference in our elucidation whether we impute more or less of ignorant good faith, 
provided we recognise variation. A quite primitive myth may have been a con- 
scious fiction on the part of its first framer ; but the credulity of its acceptors as- 
similated it in exactly the same way as others framed in better faith." 

Mr. Robertson's studies are the outgrowth of fifteen years of inquiry. They 
' ' set out with a certain scientific principle and a certain historical purpose : the 
principle being that Christian Origins should be studied with constant precaution 
against the common assumption that all myths of action and doctrine must be 
mere accretions round the biography of a great teacher, broadly figured by ' the ' 
Gospel Jesus ; while the practical purpose was to exhibit ' The Rise of Christian- 
ity, Sociologically Considered.' To that end I was prepared to assume a primitive 
cult, arising in memory not of a great teacher but (perhaps) of an obscure thauma- 
turg, concerning whom there is preserved, in the Epistles of Paul, only the tradi- 
tion of his crucifixion. But the first independent explorations, the first rigorous 
attempts to identify the first Jesuits, led to a series of fresh exposures of myth. 
Jesus of Nazareth ' turned out to be a compound of an already composite Gospel 
Jesus, an interposed Jesus the Nazarite, and a superimposed Jesus born at Naza- 
reth. And none of the three aspects equated with the primary Jesus of Paul. Each 



